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ministration of every day, exceeded that of John himself; and his influence
upon policy was revealed in a very puzzling way during the last months
of his life. In the spring of 1205, while the king was collecting a great
host at Portsmouth and the fate of Rouen and the last Norman strong-
holds was still undecided, the archbishop had intervened to interrupt
negotiations between the King of France and John's envoys, William the
Marshal and the royal clerk, Hugh of Wells, who kept the great seal,
The Marshal's biographer interpreted this act as a treacherous intrusion
by a jealous man; yet, if the Coggeshall chronicler was rightly informed,
the Marshal and the archbishop joined shortly afterwards in dissuading
the king from his intended campaign in Poitou. Whatever manoeuvres
lay behind these actions, it is significant that the archbishop was still able
to get his way, and it is still more significant that he seems to have in-
sisted, as archbishop or chancellor or in both capacities, on his right to
be consulted and to add his authorisation to important negotiations. It
is unlikely that he acted merely on his own behalf; we may perhaps read
in this intervention by a dying man an attempt to define a view which,
in the next reign, was to become a constitutional principle of the baronial
party: namely, the responsibility of the chancellor to the king and his
advisers for the use of the great seal which authorises royal acts.

However this may be, the king was greatly relieved by the archbishop^
death. He was free to press on his grandiose schemes, the first of which
was the abortive French campaign which occupied him during the summer
and autumn of 1206. In 1207 he got rid of his half-brother Geoffrey,
Archbishop of York, who had resisted the collection of the thirteenth from
tenants of the Church1. The secular administration of the great northern
see was, like that of so many other sees in this reign, placed under the
control of royal officials. King Richard is said, during a dispute with
Hugh of Lincoln in the last year of his reign, to have raved against the
timid scrupulosity of the English officials and to have threatened to send
his mercenary Mercadier to deal with the stiffnecked saint. John was now
in a position to put his brother's hot speech into cold practice.

The opportunity was improved by the quarrel with Rome. The king
set his mind, Roger of Wendover informs us, on having as archbishop a
man who had been trained in the royal service under his eye and was
familiar with his affairs (magna sibifamiliaritate conjunctum...secrctorum
sicorum conscium). From his point of view the obvious man was the
Bishop of Norwich, John de Grey, whom John persuaded the monks of
Christ Church, Canterbury, to elect in December 1205. But the situation
was complicated by two very important facts. In the first place every
election to the archbishopric, at least since 1162, had raised the question
of the fit and customary electorate. The monks had persistently refused
to allow the co-operation of the bishops of the southern province; the

1 The bishops as a rule compounded by granting dona, and the religious paid
fines.  See Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III, p. 89.